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A Monday Evening in St. James’s Hall. 
JOACHIM’S LAST APPEARANCE IN LONDON. 


(Translated for this Journal from the Leipzig Signale, May 
10, 1866). 

Among the most prominent musical phenome- 
na of recent times in London must certainly be 
reckoned the concerts, which oceur every week 
on Monday in St. James’s Hall, Piecadilly, and 
which are justly called “Popular,” for they have 
already conquered for themselves so large a pub- 

lic, that hundreds every time have to be turned 
away from the doors. To remedy this evil, an- 
other course of concerts was given in the same 
room during the whole of the last season, on Sat- 
urday afternoons, from three to five o’clock, in 
which the Monday’s programme for the most part 
was repeated, and which likewise enjoyed a very 
numerous attendance. These in common par- 
lance were called the Saturday Monday Pops. 
“Pops,” to the initiated, signifies Popular Con- 
certs. Your Englishman is fond of abbreviations 
and of making the names of things easy to the 
mouth. 

The founder of these concerts is Mr. Arthur 
Chappell; Mr. Benedict stands at his side as mu- 
sical Director. The hall itself is one of the most 
beautiful in London, large, high and distinguish- 
ed for good acoustic qualities. The seats of the 
stately room are divided into three grades ; those 
on the floor of the hall, the “stalls so-called, 
costing five shillings ; but those in the balcony, 
which runs quite round the hall, cost three shil- 
lings; and a third class, in the gallery, cost only 
one shilling ; to these last are to be reckoned also 
the places under the balcony and the Orchestra. 
As the concerts consist only of chamber music, 
they use the vacant orchestra room for audience 
and let it out also at a shilling aseat. This mod- 
erate price is one of the chief reasons why these 
concerts have acquired such great vogue, since 
for this comparatively small sum one may hear 
the best classical music executed by the very first 
artists. And in fact a better speculation could 
not have been made, and Mr. Chappell will find 
his account in it. Good music at a cheap price! 
That drew, and could not fail to draw, in Lon- 
don, where if was the traditional style to pay 
half a guinea or a guinea for concert tickets, and 
where artists thought it beneath their dignity to 
offér tickets to the public at a smaller price. But 
then it was not the great public that they played 
to; it was only the rich, for whom such enjoy- 
ments existed. Hence the great public remain- 
ed musically uncultivated; but ‘how great the 
love of music and the need thereof, nevertheless, 
is proved by the success of these Monday con- 
certs. 

Commonly every cheap place is occupied long 
before the beginning of the concert; and this is 
particularly the case to-day, for to-day Joacim 
plays a solo, and what is more, the “Kreutzer So- 

nata,” which of itself always ensures a full house. 
To which add, that it is the last evening of this 
season on which Joachim plays in London; and, 


| heavy pressure of the multitude. 





to make the measure full, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales are expected to be present. Con- 
sequently it was easy to foresee, that St. James’s 
Hall to-day would have to stand a particularly 
Accordingly 
we start in good season—we had a long way to 
co—for we left the house at five o’clock and, by 
the aid of railroad and omnibus, stood before St. 
James's Hall at half past six. We were fortu- 
nate enongh to get an excellent orchestra seat, 
but we did not have five minutes to lose. As the 
concert does not begin until eight, we have time 
to look about us a little. From our place (under 
the great organ) we can observe all convenient- 
ly. Before us are the benches arranged amphi- 
theatrically, so that the lowest row comes close 
to the stage, where the Broadwood grand piano 
stands and the chairs of the artists are arranged. 
Of course those who fill the lowest row are very 
near the players—so near, that they might actu- 
ally turn over the leaves for the pianist. Who- 
ever attends these concerts often, will remark, 
that commonly the same faces are to be found in 
the same seats. Everywhere you see ladies and 
gentlemen whom you have met here before. 
There in the furthest corner, with the manuscript 
of the “Kreutzer” in his hand, sits an elderly 
gentleman with gray hair, not unlike to Stephen 
Heller, whom we have seen every time we have 
been there. That young man with jet-black hair, 
and the very blonde young man beside him, at- 
tentively watching the audience and nodding now 
and then to an acquaintance, are both regular 
attendants at the concerts. We haveoften heard 
it maintained that this Orchestra-public is the 
most musically cultivated part ot the whole. Per- 
haps it owes this reputation to the peculiarly low 
bow with which the artists, especially Charles 
Hallé, honor it before beginning to play. And 
this same reputation presumes upon itself occa- 
sionally ; we ourselves witnessed how an English- 
man, who had himself enjoyed no insignificant 
repute in London, once gave to Mme. Arabella 
Goddard a lesson that was not undeserved. This 
lady was playing a Sonata of Beethoven (with 
her accustomed faultless technique and marble 
coldness !) ; as she came to the Finale, whether it 
were that the theme was too easy for her, or that 
she wished to surprise the public by her runs 
and trills, she began to weave all sorts of things 
into the Sonata. Suddenly Mr. P. looked very 
earnestly up from the notes which he held in his 
hands, and said quietly, but aloud: “Excuse me, 
this is not found at all in my edition !” 

To shorten the time of waiting, the ladies often 
take some kind of handiwork with them and sew, 
embroider or cross-stitch industriously, while their 
attendants read and explain to them the pro- 
gramme. We have observed the same thing in 
the concerts at the Crystal Palace in Sydenham, 
and therefore we cannot understand how English 
authors can so sneer at the German knitting, 
which is supposed to play an important part in 
German theatres and concerts. For the rest it 
isreally a labor under difficulties, since the gas is 





not vet fully turned on and a dull twilight reigns. 

Meanwhile the balconies and stalls begin to fill 
and furnish an interesting spectacle. As the 
Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to- 
night, most people are in their places early. Usu- 
ally the ladies rustle in with a good deal of noise 
after the first Quartet has begun, and cause great 
disturbance. Nay, sometimes the artists have to 
hold in and give the late-comers time to seat 
themselves, before they can go on. We have al- 
veady heard many an involuntary remark about 
it on the part of a music-loving public. 

One who sits in the stalls has to go in full toi- 
let, and Albion’s daughters do not omit this op- 
portunity of displaying all their tastelessness. 
Toilets are worn there for show, which would 
drive a painter mad with horror. Red, red of all 
shades, no matter if the fair wearer have golden 
or dull yellow hair. Old dames with white locks 
appear not seldom adorned with wreaths of roses. 
O Thackeray! thou who didst always scourgé 
this foible of thy countrywomen with so much wit 
and satire, thou has not yet converted all; this 
almost barbaric want of taste still displays itself, 
and at the sight of it sometimes a wild shud- 
der runs through us! 

To-night even the reserved seats are punctual- 
ly occupied at eight. The whole vast hall is 
crowded full to the extremest corner. What a 
sea of faces! And at the entrance doors there 
still stands a dense knot of people, of both sexes, 
who cannot find a seat more and who prefer to 
stand up the whole evening rather than miss the 
concert. 

And now on all sides watches are drawn out 
and consulted. Fives minutes before eight.— 
Ah !—Now the gas is turned on in hundreds of 
candelabra, and suddenly a flashing sea of light 
plays round us. How beautiful! At the same 
time Joachim, front a side room where the artists 
are assembled, makes a few bold chromatic runs 
and full chords resound. The public are excited. 
People talk more livelily, turn round frequently 
to see whether the princely couple are not com- 
ing, open the programme for the hundredth time 
and read that Haydn’s charming Quartet in D 
major is to be the first piece. Eight o’clock ! 
Again a sweep of the bow rings out clear and im- 
patient. The time is up, which usually is punc- 
tually observed. As the clock strikes eight the 
artists usually appear. But to-day their royal 
highnesses have not yet arrived. They remem- 
ber, that the Queen on such occasions never lets 
anybody wait, and so they begin to clap and 
stamp, while an opposite party—the loyal ones, 
who do not wish to enjoy the music without their 
highnesses—hiss. Again an impatient, admonish- 
ing stroke of the bow! That was oil poured upon 
fire! A furious clapping testifies to the impa- 
tience of the public. People look up into the im- 
provised royal box, but it is still empty. Min- 
gled hisses and applause ; at the same time a 
tantalizing prelude from the side room. Which 
will conquer, prince or artists, thought we, and 
we hoped that the latter would soon put an end 
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to the growing impatience, and rightly, for at a 
quarter after eight appeared Joachim, L. Ries 
(second violin), Blagrove (viola) and Piatti (vio- 
loncello). They played the lovely Quartet with 
artistic perfection ; all the grace and cheerfulness 
of the genial master are united in it. At the 
Adagio the Prince of Wales with his wife and 
suite came in; but however great the loyalty of 
the English public in general may be, here it 
gave a proof of tact and musical good-breeding, 
inasmuch as this entrée did not cause the slight- 
est interruption. No one stirred, all listened to 
the tender melodies as they softly floated up and 
down. Only at the end of the piece were the 
opera glasses put in motion, and they gazed to 
their hearts’ content at the lovely princess and 
the future heir of the throne. 

Next, Mr. Santley, whose splendid baritone 
voice has made him the favorite of the London 
public, sang a Recitative and Aria from L’ Etoile 
du Nord ; whereupon Signor Piatti delighted us 
by a Rondo of Mozart for the violoncello. Again 
Mr. Santley came on and sang “The Wanderer” 
in amanner that carried everybody away. 

Then appeared Charles Hallé, who rendered 
with indescribable grace an Impromptu by Schu- 
bert and a couple of Songs without Words: the 
storm of applause which he raised by these sim- 
ple things was so great, that he had also to vol- 
unteer the “Spring Song.” 

Here ended the first part. The rich and beau- 
tiful programme of the concert had been arrang- 
ed by the Princess herself, and did all lfonor to 
her artistic taste. 

Five minutes elapse between the two parts; 
during which the spectators get up, stretch them- 
selves (a refreshment particularly agreeable to 
those penned up in the Orchestra) and talk. 

Purctually at the end of the five minutes the 
second part begins. This time Joachim came on 
alone, to play the “7vrille du Diable” by Tartini, 
a fine composition of bold originality. Amid roar- 
ing applause Joachim modestly quits the stage. 
But the public, as it probably will not hear its 
favorite again this year, does not let him off so 
cheaply. They clap, at first livelily, but then 
louder and louder. Finally Joachim shows him- 
self, but without the violin,*makes bis bow and 
vanishes again. No! That was not enough! Da 
capo! Encore! Bravo! they ery, until the hall 
groans with the wild storm. Joachim knows 
what the people want ; he comes again with his 
violin and, after thinking a moment, plays a Ga- 
votte by Bach. This, as well as the violin Fugues, 
he has completely domesticated in London. Ev- 
erybody knows and loves now the noble, proud 
and yet heart-felt tones of Bach. With the last 
superb chords Joachim vanished, accompanied by 
immeasurable jubilation of the public, who 
up to that moment had listened breathlessly. 


Now Santley sang another song, and then 
again followed a pause of five minutes. This al- 
ways occurs before the last piece, in order that 
those who wish to go out before the end may do 
so without disturbing others. 

Very few rose—and these probably were only 
obliged to start so early on account of the great 
distance home. The “Kreutzer Sonata” exer- 
cises a magical influence over all minds. Joa- 
chim, this time in the company of Charles Hallé, 
appears for the last time. And now they play 
the divine Sonata, as only a Joachim can play it. 
One had only to look at people’s faces to recog- 





nize the full effect. Enthusiastic features, eyes 
beaming with rapture, transfigured smiles, and 
that finest ofall triumphs,tears, were everywhere 
to be found. 

With the last chord all rise and crowd out as 
fast as possible. Fine broad stairways facilitate 
the egress, a circumstance in which St. James’s 
has much the advantage over Exeter Tall. It 
is about half past ten, and the majority have a 
long journey before them ere they reach their 
homes. , 

We hurry to an omnibus, are fortunate to find 
a seat, and now for an hour and a half are rolled 
unmercifully over the groaning, rattling pave- 
ment of this never-ending giant city,so that all the 
melodies that we have heard in the evening are 
utterly shaken up together and driven from our 
mind. But they all resume their places friendli- 
ly and hover about us witha lovely beat of wings 
even into the realm of dreams, when we at 
length sink wearily upon our pillow. 


London, April, 1866. F. 
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Wilmsen, who had instructed and confirmed 
Mendelssohn, and his brothers and sisters, struck 
me asa man of no great capacity, and I Iet fall 
some hint or other to the effect that it would 
have been better had they gone to Schleierma- 
cher. Felix was seriously angry, and gave ime 
to understand he would not allow any one to at- 
tack his spiritual adviser, for whom he entertain- 
ed a feeling of affectionate reverence. It is true 
that he did not go very often to hear him  per- 
form Divine Service. When I recollect, howev- 
er, with what a serious religious feeling he pur- 
sued his art, the exercise of it always being, as it 
were, a sacred duty; how the first page of every 
one of his compositions bears impressed on it the 
initial letter of a prayer; how he devoted the 
time, as he watched through the night by the bed 
of his dying friend, Hanstein, to marking in the 
first fugue. composed here, of the six he after- 


wards published—in FE minor—the progress of 


the disease as it gradually destroyed the sufferer, 
until he made it culminate in the choral of re- 
lease in E major; how the very best touches in 
his oratorios result from his delicate tact—for in- 
stance, the words for the air of Paul during the 
three days of his blindness, when he had just been 
converted before Damascus, for which Mendels- 
sohin, dissatisfied with everything proposed to him, 
himself hit upon the 51st Psalm, that seems as 
though it had been written on purpose: more- 
over, when I call tomind everything connected 
with my beloved friend, as regards his views and 
opinions on art and artists—whether he was 
standing at the conductor’s desk, sitting at the 
piano, or taking the tenor-part in a quartet—re- 
ligion and veneration were enthroned in_ his 
countenance; this was why his music possessed 
such a magic charm. On one oceasion, he ex- 
pressly said that sacred music, as such, did not 
stand higher in his estimation than any other, 
because every kind of music ought, in its peculiar 
way, to tend to the glory of God. 

I once said to him, lamentingly, that I found it 
difficult to conceive Bach’s music as aught but a 
dry arithmetical sum. To convince me that it 
was something more, he went and fetched the 
Matthiius-Passion, of which a copy had been giv- 
en him, a short time previously, from Zelter’s 
stores. We sang a good deal of it with his sis- 
ters, and when he perceived that the music deep- 
ly entranced me, albeit I was only an unprofes- 
sional, he took courage, and we arranged that 
the performance should be repeated with better 
resources. We soon enlisted the services of Ed- 
ward Devrient and his wife, who sang admira- 
bly ; we soon, too, got together a small chorus of 
sixteen voices, and held weekly rehearsals. The 
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delight of everyone, whether taking an active 
part in the matter, or only listening, encouraged 
and impelled him to get up the public perform- 
ance of the following year, a performance which 
restored to the world this masterpiece which had 
long been consigned to oblivion. If I am not 
mistaken, it was the first public performance he 
ever undertook, but it at once proved him a mas- 
ter in the art of conducting. His amiability 
could not fail to charm every one, ahd, despite 
the numerous faults committed at the rehearsals, 
owing to the great difliculties of the work, and 
the frequent repetitions necessary, on no single 
occasion did he lose his patience, or did we, who 
were the executants, ever feel tired of our task. 

How thoroughly he had rendered himself mas- 
ter of this work was proved by his directing one 
of the later rehearsals at the piano, without any 
music before him, and by his remarking, at the 
conclusion of one movement: “In the twenty- 
third bar, the soprano has C and not C sharp.” 
The Passionsmusik excited perfect enthusiasm in 
local musical circles. Mendelssolin told us, with 
hearty delight, a year subsequently, on his return 
from England, that Bader had met him in the 
street, and hallooed out: “Oh! here you are 
again: when are we to sing the Passion a second 
time 2?” In addition to Devrient, who sang the 
part of our Saviour excellently, Stiimer distin- 
guished himself as the Evangelist. But, howev- 
er beautifully he rendered it, he did not at all 
care for the music. During the performance he 
had, in the pause between the parts, spoken to his 
wife, and expressed his amazement at observing 
traces of tears in hereyes. She replied that she 
had no reason to be ashamed, for all the gentle- 
men round her had cried. The circumstance 
prodneed its effect, and Stiimer confessed to Men- 
delssohn that he then for the first time had a pre- 
sentiment that there must be something in the 
music after all, and in the second part it did real- 
ly affect him. - 

Tt was from this period that Mendelssohn, even 
at the little rehearsals at home, used the conduc- 
tor’sstick : he had hitherto modestly stated his 
opinion from the piano or the desk of the tenor. 
He assumed a more independent bearing, too, as 
I remember was the case when, in IHaydn’s D 
major Symphony, he required the tempi to be tak- 
en at a slower rate than that to which we were 
accustomed. The orchestra kept continually 
hurrying on, but with an iron will, and marking 
the time most forcibly with his stick, he held back, 
till even the faithful Edward Rietz, the leader, 
began to grumble. For my own part, I must 
confess that quite anew light was then thrown 
upon the Symphony. I had always heard the 
last movement called the “Bear’s Dance ;” but, 
on the occasion in question, it was a most pleas- 
ing piece of composition. Good old father Haydn 
must not be hurried. 

The amonnt of delicacy, and the nice and fine 
gradations Mendelssohn introduced into the or- 
chestra are things so well known, that there is no 
necessity for me to say anght upon the subject. I 
think, that, on this particular, he learned a great 
deal from Weber. When the latter was in Ber- 
lin getting up his 2uryanthe, Mendelssohn fre- 
quently attended the rehearsals, and used to 
speak with astonishment of what the man did 
with a strange orchestra. It is true that he as 
little took asa model Weber’s charming rudeness 
as his exaggerated wavering in the tempo. In this 
last particular, he rather preserved an equality, 
with tolerable strictness, and strove to attain ef- 
fect more by clever gradation of light and shade 
than by changes of the time. 

In the year 1830, I returned from Berlin to 
my native town, after fully enjoying the society 
of my beloved friend, during the period he was 
confined to his room by the measles. Jn the en- 
suing spring he made the journey from which the 
now published Pcisebricfe date. He first paid me 
a visit at Dessau, accompanied by his father, who 
set out again the next day. Mendelssohn attend- 
ed a rehearsal, and on being requested to do so, 
allowed them to try his Meercsstille und gliick- 
liche Fakrt Overture, then not known here ; af- 
forded a small and select party, at Rust’s, a 
rare treat by taking part in trios by Beethoven 
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(D major), and Haydn (C major), besides ex- 
temporizing on “Adelaide” and the commence- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony; and went to see 
the Duchess, from whom he received some com- 
missions to execute in Rome. As a matter of 
course, we called at the house of Friedrich 
Schneider, the celebrated composer of the WWell- 
gericht, but he was away travelling. On driving 
into the country, on the third day, to visit my 
sister, whose acquaintance Mendelssohn was de- 
sirous of making, it so happened, that Schneider 
was in the place, residing close by at a friend’s. 
We met in the village; I introduced the two; 
Schneider continued his walk, and, when he re- 
turned, some hours afterwards, we felt there was 
something wrong. Many years previously Schnei- 
der had been once at the Mendelssohn’s, and ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the promising boy. 
‘But Bach’s Passion had annoyed him. Enthu- 
siasm had been excited about something which, 
though old, was unknown to Schneider; Marx 
had said, too.plainly, in the Musikalische Zeitung: 
Any one who did not know the Passion, did not 
know Bach. Finally, the Duchess, after having 
been present at the performance, by which she 
was greatly moved, told Schneider she could not 
speak in terms of sufficient commendation of the 
impression it had produced, praising, moreover, 
the charming instrumentation, which was not so 
deafening as a great deal of other music. All this 
annoyed Schneider, so that he could never be 
induced to have a single movement of the Pas- 
sion sung. Mendelssohn’s name, too, was so inti- 
mately -connected with the whole affair, that 
something of Schneider’s dissatisfaction fell un- 
consciously on Mendelssohn. Schneider was then 
at the full height of his reputation, while Men- 
delssohn, then twenty-one, was just rising into 
notice. The consequence was that the former 
was rather haughty, and this did not please the 
latter. I must state that Schneider. to his credit, 
afterwards assumed a different tone towards 
Mendelssohn ; when the corpse was conveyed 
through this place by rail, at midnight, Schneider 
greeted it on its way with a “Lament” which be 
composed on purpose. 

Subsequently to 1832, we frequently discussed 
the subject of oratorio texts. With regard to St. 
Paul, a considerable amount of preliminary la- 
bor had been got through before I knew anything 
about it; at Mendelssohin’s request, [ undertook 
a certain further amount of work of a subordinate 
kind, such as connecting and introducing suitable 
passages and songs. During this time, we were 
a great deal in communication with each other, 
sometimes orally and sometimes by letter. He 
always proved himself a thoughtful artist, and 
strove to obtain a clear appreciation of each sep- 
arate point, such, for instance, as the admissibili- 
tv of the choral, of the narrative, recitatives, ete. 
He rejected, also, much that was sugested, be- 
ing so well acquainted with his Bible, that he 
obtained a great deal of valuable materials him- 
self; for any assistance, he was, however, ex- 
tremely gratefnl. ‘That he would not accept my 
suggestions for the Paulinian doctrine of the jus- 
tification by faith, but, at the appropriate place, 
substituted merely the general assertion: “Wir 
glauben all an einem Gott” was something that 
did not satisfy my theological conscience, though, 
perhaps, any extension of the work in this direc- 
tion would have made it too long. We arranged 
Elijah together from beginning to end, and he 
was pleased that I should, without any further 
introduction, have commenced the oratorio with 
the passage of Elijah, and marked the overture 
with No. 2, with the addition of: “Muss drei 
Jahre dauern.” Regarding the oratorio of Chris- 
tus, he never exchanged a word with me; on the 
other hand, we had often previously talked about 
St. Peter and John the Baptist. What I told 
him of the account given in the gospel of Nicode- 
mus concerning the descent of Christ into Hell, 
interested him in an extraordinary degree, and, 
from what escaped him, I am inclined to helieve 
he intended turning it sometime or other to mu- 
sical account. 

_ Some few circumstances concerning our rela- 
tions with each other have been made known in 
the published Letters. Together with his musi- 





eal doings, the loveable and fresh character of his 
youth is apparent to the world in the Reisebricfe, 
and his straightforward. manly earnestness in his 
later correspondence. I will, therefore, conclude 
my reminiscences by adding one little trait. 
When he played on the piano and sang to me, 
in Leipsic, as much of St. Paul as he had writ- 
ten, I thought that, in the principal passage be- 
fore Damascus, the voice of the Lord, which he 
had set for a soprano solo, was too thin. He said, 
in a tone of regret, that the matter struck him in 
the same light; that he had long endeavored, 
though in vain, to hit upon something better; but 
that he could not at all reconcile himself to the 
notion of producing the effect by a very powerful 
bass voice. I suggested that he should set the 
phrase for four parts. After looking at me for a 
long time, he said: “Yes, and the worthy theolo- 
gians would cut me up nicely for wishing to deny 
and supplant Him who arose from the dead.” ] 
replied that I would answer for the theologians, 
for they knew that the transfigured Lord of 
Heaven and Earth had a different voice from 
that ofa mere mortal. Thereupon he altered 
the words into a four-part female chorus, and how 
overpowering was the eflect! I was not, howev- 
er, able quite to keep my promise with respect 
to the theologians. A sort of theologian, named 
Fink, took offence, though, it is true, in the con- 
trary sense to what was anticipated, in his musi- 
eal paper, for he wanted the vox humana to be 
omitted entirely, and only indefinite sounds of the 
trombone heard. But that, at the same time, he 
should take the opportunity of objecting to the 
words: “Ich bin Jesus von Nazareth, den Du 
verfolgst” (“I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest,”) and of trying to prove that the Sa- 
viour, after his transficuration and ascent to 
Heaven, was no longer He of Nazareth, but the 
Lord of Heaven, afforded us a most hearty laugh. 
The worthy Fink had undoubtedly been reading 
the Acts of the Apostles, Chap. 9, Verse 5, and 
found that the words*tvon Nazareth” (“of Naza- 
reth”) are not there ; on this he based his criti- 
cism. He had, however, so far forgotten his 
theology as not to recollect how St. Paul himself, 
further on in the Acts of the Aposiles, twice gives 
an account of his conversion, and, in Chap. 22, 
Verse 8, expressly mentions the words to which 
objection is taken; so that the censure really fell 
upon the Apostle. Mendelssohn, who was well 
aware of the circumstance, laughed, but did not 
sav much; friend Schleinitz, however, in a play- 
fully sarcastic manner, afterwards paid out mas- 
ter Fink very nicely. 

Postscript.—I have just heard that an unfavor- 
able opinion on a musician whose name is not 
printed—in a letter of the 6th August, 1834, 
from Mendelssohn to myself—has been interpre- 
ted as referring to Schumann. | can testify that 
this supposition is erroneous. Why there is no 
allusion to Schumann in the published correspon- 
dence is more than I know; one thing I know, 
however, and that is, that Mendelssohn once 
spoke tome in terms of high appreciation of 
Schumann’s musical significance, and that he was 
ona friendly footing with Schumann and _ his 
wife, not merely on account of the latter’s piano- 
forte-playing ; an another occasion, too, when T 
expressed my surprise at the F in the fifth bar of 
the fourth “Lied,” Book Six of the Lieder ohne 
Worte, he replied, also surprised, that he now 
knew what Schumann had meant the day before, 
by expressing from a distance an F with his fin- 
gers. He, (Mendelssohn), he added, considered 
this F perfectly natural, but there must be some- 
thing particular about it, as it had thus struck 
both Schumann and me. This little cireum- 
stance leads me to infer the existence of a kindly 
and friendly feeling between the two. A mere 
accident unfortunately prevented us from keep- 
ing the agreement we made at the time to meet 
at the Rosenthal. 





Among the engagements for the Baden Baden sea- 
son are Mme. Viardot, Mme. Carvalho, Mme. Schu- 
mann, Mme. Sarolta, Miss Vivier,Seligmann, Vieux- 
temps and Kruger. The Italian season runs from 
August to the middle of September. 





atlusic Abrowd. 





Drespen. The complexion of the past musical 
season in the Florence of the North is well shown in 
the following letter to the London Musical World, 
dated May 28: 


According to the annual custom, the concert sea- 
son was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by a 
grand musical performance on Palm Sunday, in the 
Theatre-Royal. The programme at first contained 
only Handel’s Samson, but Beethoven’s Simfonia 
Froica was afterwards added. As usual on Palm 
Sunday, the theatre was very full. Both the orato- 
rio and the symphony were received with great ap- 
plause. If I now cast a glance upon what was offer- 
ed to the lover of music during the six winter months, 
I must confess that he was very frequently called up- 
on to open his purse, and if the concert-room was not 
always as full as the concert-giver desired, the fact is 
easily explicable: there were too many appeals to 
the concert-going public in comparison with the num- 
her of regular concert-goers. ‘The reason of the lat- 
ter being so few is to be found in the prices of ad- 
mission, which are too high. Dresden possesses un- 
fortunately no large concert hall though many small 
towns can boast of such a building, and the conse- 
quence is that there is no room for cheap places, 
which people of only limited means would willingly 
occupy. This evil is felt mostly at the Subscription 
Concerts of the King’s Band, which must be classed 
in the first rank of musical entertainments here. As 
in former years, so, also, in this, new works have 
been assigned due space beside the old ones in the 
programmes of these concerts. It is still, however, 
a difficult task to introduce a new orchestral work to 
a public who have formed their taste on the works of 
Haydn, Mozart,and Beethoven,whom they have learn- 
ed to love,and whom they have made part and parcel of 
themselves, because I may always presuppose in very 
many persons who like music a certain indifference 
to, if not apathy for, new symphonies. But the com- 
poser whose work has been selected for performance 
by the King’s Band here may consider himself fortu- 
nate; he may feel assured that it will be treated and 
fostered with all tenderness, so that it may appear in 
the best possible light to the public. That the sym- 
phonies of our modern composers cannot be placed on 
a level with the old works of the heroes of music is, 
it is true, an undeniabfe fact. The partizans of the 
Music of the Future will of course rate the Sympho- 
nische Dichtungen by Liszt higher. People of sense 
will allow them to continue in this superstition, while 
they themselves regard such compositions as musical 
madness, Still the public listens with pleasure to 
ihe works of our modern composers, when perform- 
ed as they are performed here. Among the produc- 
tions of this description executed this last season was 
the Symphony, never before heard in Dresden, of 
Robert |Norbert?] Burgmiiller. It was considered 
very fresh and full of fancy, and was very well re- 
ceived. Another novelty was a Suite, in five move- 
ments, by Joachim Raff, but it was not equally sue- 
cessful. According to the Dresdeners, there is more 
intellect than imagination in it. The part which 
pleased most was that which reminded the hearers of 
Mendelssohn’s fairy-music. Abert’s Co/umbus, too, a 
piece of programme music, did not meet with the de- 
sired amount of suceess. On the other hand, the ad- 
mirable performance of J. S. Bach’s A-minor Violin 
Concerto by Herr Lauterbach was greatly admired. 

Second in rank were the Quartet Soirées given by 
Herr Lauterbach, in conjunction with Herren Hiill- 
weck, Giéring, and Griitzmacher. Here again, a 
creat many new works were given with the old ones, 
full justice being always done to them. ‘The way in 
which Herr Lauterbach himself executed the violin 
part in the various compositions was a fruitful theme 
of praise. The other three gentlemen, also, deserved 
to be highly commended. In the shape of novelty, 
there was a Quartet in C minor, by Rabinstein. Nor 
must the performance of Mozart’s Divertimento for 
Quartet and two Horns, a piece so seldom heard, be 
forgotten. It was something to be forever remem- 
bered. 

The Tonkiinstlerverein, or Society of Musicians, 
which, besides the weekly meetings of its members, 
gives four public performances a year, frequently in- 
troduces to the notice of its hearers some highly in- 
teresting old and modern works. This Society can 
effect in the way of instrumental music what no oth- 
er can. Nowhere else are Mozart’s Serenades and 
Divertimentos, Handel’s Orchestral Concertos, or 
Bach’s Suites executed in such masterly style. 
Among the pianoforte performances Herr Blass- 
mann’s rendering of Robert Schumann s I antasie, 
Op. 16, deserves especial notice. Herr Korner fig- 
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ures with credit as first violin in the stringed quar- 
tet. 

The Trio Soirées of Herren Rollfuss (pianist), 
Seelmann, and Biirehl have for many years enjoved 
a large share of public support. Thought not first- 
rate, Herr Rollfuss is a thoroughly sterling player. 

A Soirée given by Herr von Wasilewsky was_ in- 
vested with peculiar attractions, because Herr Rein- 
ecke, Capellmeister at Leipsic, appeared as pianist. 
This gentleman is considered a very first-rate per- 
former of classical chamber-musie. He played with 
Herr Wasilewsky Mozart’s Sonata in B flat major 
for Pianoand Violin; and with Herr Griitzmacher, 
Beethoven’s Trio in B flat major, Op. 97. 

Pianoforte Concerts were given by Mme. Clara 
Schumann, Mlle. Marie Krebs, Mile. Anna Schloss, 
Mile. Doris BOhme, Mile. A. Mehlig, Herren G. 
Satter, K. Tausig, A. Blassmann, and aboy of 12: 
George Leitert. The givers of vocal concerts. were 
Mile. Auguste Gotze and Mile. Beraldi dell’ Ara, 
notto mention Mlle. Patti. Mme. Schumann return- 
ed with Joachim. Joachim’s name on the bills at- 
tracted immense crowds. The great violinist was 
magnificent in Spohr’s Barcarole and Scherzo, and 
an “Abendlied” by Schumann. Mlle. Marie Krebs 
had no reason to complain of any lack of patronage. 
Mile. Anna Schloss played in a very charming man- 
ner Beethoven’s poetic Concerto in G major. The 
same may be said of Mile. Doris BOhme with regard 
to Chopin’s E-minor Concerto. The boy pianist, 
George Leitert, possesses talent, and, with proper ap- 
plication and study, bids fair one day to attain a fore- 
most place among pianists. As it is, or rather. as he 
is, he pertormed Mendelssohn’s G-minor concerto ex- 
ceedingly well. Herr A. Blassmann executed R. 
Schumann’s A-minor Concerto; a ‘‘Concertstiick” 
by Volkmann, and a Barcarole by Rubinstein. Dr. 
G. Satter is a very tolerable performer of piéces de 
salon, but, as an interpreter of classical music, he is, 
in sporting parlance, ‘‘nowhere.” His orchestral 
compositions are simply ridtculous. Mlle. Auguste 
Gétze, Chamber-Singer to the Grand Duke of Wei- 


mar, was especially good in Beethoven’s song : “In 
questa tomba obscura.”? Mlle. Beraldi dell’ Ara 
produced no very favorable impression. 





Montcn. We learn from the correspondence of 
the Niederrheinische Music-Zeitung, that, uninfluenced 
by factious disturbances and all the Wagner Storm, 
musical matters in the Munich Adlerher/ige Hofcapelle 
last winter, especially at Christmas and Easter, the 
two great festivals of the Church, gave evidence of 
varied and profitable activity under the directions of 
Herr Franz Wiillner. Besides Beethoven’s Mass in 
C major, and Cherubini’s Requiem, the following 
pieces of sacred music were sung a capella :— 

Sunday,. 24th December, 1865: Missa: “/Eterna 
Christi Munera,” Palestrina; Graduale. “Ave Ma- 
ria,” Aiblinger; Offertorium : Prope est Dominus, 
Ett (born 1788).—Christmas Day,* Mass for vocal 
solos and chorus, Fr. Wiilner; Graduale: “Exul- 
tandi Tempus est,” Sale (five part); Offertorium : 
“Hodie Christus natus est,” Palestrina (for two cho- 
ruses)'—The day after Christmas Day, Missa: ‘As- 
sumpta est Maria” (six-part) Palestrina ; Graduale : 
“Sederunt Principes,” Aiblinger ; Offertorium : ‘‘La- 
pidabant Stephanum” (five part). Palestrina.—Sun- 
day, 31st December, Missa (four-part) Gosswinus 
(1576). In the afternoon on the close of the year, 
“Te Deum for two choruses, Allegri. 

Palm Sunday, the 25th March, at 11 a.m., Missa: 
“Vidi Speciosam” (six-part), Vittorea ; Graduale : 
“Super Flumina” (four-part) Orlando di Lasso ; 
“Passio” with Responsories, G. A. Bernabei ; Offer- 
torium: “Stabat Mater” (two-part) Palestrina.— 
Wednesday, the 28th March, 4 0’clock, p.m., Mata- 
tine with *Responsories, Palestrina ; ‘‘Benedictus,” 
F. Lachner.—Maunday Thursday, 29th March, half- 
past ten, a.m. Missa; ‘Assumpta est” (six-part), 
Palestrina ; *Graduale: “Christus factus est’ (four- 
part}, Palestrina ; *Offertortum. ‘Fratres ego enim,” 
(two-part) Palestrina. At four o’clock, p.m., Matu- 
tine with Responsories, Palestrina; *Benedictus” 
Jac. Handl (Gallus). At half past seven, p.m., 
‘‘Miserere,” for two choruses, Leonardo Leo.—Good 
Friday, the 30th March, 10 0’clock, a.m., ‘Passio’ 
with Responsories, G. A. Bernabei ; “‘Popule meus,” 
Vittoria ; **Adoramus” (four-part), Roselli (born 
about 1520), ‘“Vexilla Regis,” Ett. At half-past 
seven, p.m., *“Stabat Mater” for chorus, solos, and 
orchestra, Astorga (born about 1680).—Saturday, 
the 31st March, at 11 o’clock, a.m., “Kyrie” (cho- 
rale); “Gloria,” “Sanctus,” and “Benedictus,” 
Stuntz; “Laudate Dominum” and “Magnificat,” 
Aiblinger, At half-past seven, p.m., Procession of 
the Resurrection, with “Pange Lingua,” Ett.—Easter 
Sunday, the Ist April, 11 o’clock, a.m., *Missa for 
chorus and solos, Hauptmann; Graduale: “Hee 











rium: “Terra tremuit” (two-part) P. Cannicciari 
(born about 1670).—Easter Monday, the 2nd April, 
nt 11 o'clock, a.m., *Missa “Hodie Christus” (two- 
part), Palestrina. 

The compositions marked with a * were perform- 
ed for the first time. From the above list, it will be 
evident—observes our contemporary—that, as far as 
selecting the pieces is concerned, there is no partiality 
or exclusiveness, but that proper appreciation is paid 
to what is good in every age. By the side of Pales- 
trina, Lasso, ete, we find Aiblinger, Ett, Stuntz; 
and, among the most modern composers, Lachner, 
Hauptmann, Wiillner. ‘The latter’s Mass, sung on 
Christmas Day, is one of his new compositions, and 
was very successful. 


Dvessetporr. Watson’s American Art Journal 
publishes a private letter from Theodore Eisfeld, the 
well-known New York conductor, about the Whit- 
suntide Musical Festival, which probably sums up 
the whole business as well and as briefly as any ac- 
count that we shall find. He says: 


The following is a list of performers at the Diis- 


seldorf Musical Festival : 
Conductor, Mr. O. Goldschmldt and Tausch, 2 
Soloists, vocal and instrumental........... 10 
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INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Organist, Mr. Weber from Cologne....... 1 
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Ist day—JMrssiah. Opening of the new splendid 

concertthall with Beethoven’s overture “Die Wethe 

des Hauses”’ (‘The consecration of the house ). 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, glorions as ever. Her 


voice has lost some clearness, too much veiled in the 
middle register, but her singing, style and reading, 
always the very perfection, and her effect on the pub- 
lic and the artists is immense. With the exception 
of grumblers, like some critics who find fanlt with 
everything, I dare say that Mme. Goldschmidt is 
still an invaluable, living lesson to all singers that I 
know. Mme. Parepa did not come—eot sick. Some 
numbers of her allotted share Jenny Lind sang, the 
rest were attempted at the eleventh hour by Mme. 
Rothenberger from Cologne (no great shakes, but 
shaky), and Mme. d’Orville from Leipzig, a good 
concert singer, but small voice. 

2d day—Overture by Tausch, conductor in Diis- 
seldorf, pupil of Mendelssohn; so, so. 

Pfingsten, (Whitsuntide) chorus by Hiller, fine and 
effective. 

Concerto in A, for piano, by Schumann,performed 
hy Mme. Clara Schumann. I may sav that this was 
the best solo performance that I ever listened to—the 
highest imaginable perfection. 

Music to Athalia, by Mendelssohn. A_ beantiful 
vocal and instrumental work that I heard entire here 
for the first time. Soli by Jenny Lind, Mlle. Daher- 
kow (a good amateur lady from here), and Mlle. Von 
Edelsberg, a wonderful alto voice, and,besides,a splen- 
did woman ; but rather cold in her singing. 

From Gluck’s Armida, 2d and 3d act. 

Hidsoal—Herr Stockhausen, a really great artist as 
a bass singer, surest intonation, finest voice, and per- 
fect reading and declamation. 

Armida—Frl. Rothenberger. 

Rinald—Dr. Gunz, from Hanover, an excellent 
tenor, well known in London. (Florestan in Fidelio 
and Arnold in 7e//, ete., ete.) 

Furie of Hate—Mlle. Von Edelsberg. 

3d day — Symphony, Lroica— conductor Mr. 
Tausch, splendid orchestra, performance a little tame. 
With such a body of'stringed instruments it would, 


Dies”’ (first part) Nanini (born about 1540) ; Offerto- | in New York, under the direction of my worthy col- 





league, Carl Bergmann, go very differently, I assure 


you. 
Pn from Belmont and Constanze, by Mozart—Dr. 
unz. 

Air, “The Bride of Venice, by Benedict—Mlle. 
Edelsberg. 

Spohr’s 9th Quartet Concerto for violin, performed 
by L. Auer, a pupil of Joachim, but a most famous 
one, gota real ovation from the public. 

“Paradise and Peri,” (2d part)—Schumann,Mme. 
Lind as Peri. 

Festival Overture, by Rietz. 

Air from ‘Allegro and Pensieroso,” Handel, with 
Flute obligato—Mme. Goldschmidt and Mr. Leon- 
ard, from Brussels. You could not make out who 
made the trills better, quicker and longer, the voice 
or the flute ; and observe, with the note upwards, and 
not downwards, as 99 out of 100 singers do when 
they attempta spasmodical shake and make believe 
it isa trill. 

Some songs, duets, and a Concerto for the violon- 
cello, by Molique, performed by a Belgian, Mr. 
Deswert, a very excellent player. 

Finale—Doppelchor, by Bach. 

Splendid! Splendid!! Splendid!!! 

I go to Hanover, where I am invited likewise to 
the great Music Festival, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
of June. 

We resume our summary which was ent short in 
Of the old Philharmonic concerts we 
have spoken. Next in order come the New Puit- 
HARMONIC. These appear to hold the good charac- 
ter they promised at their beginning (1852), and 
which was fully established when their conductor, 
Dr. Wylde, assumed the whole responsibility of 
them. The present season began late in April, with 
the same splendid orchestra, Herr Ludwig Strauss 
and Mr. Henry Blagrove being the leading violins. 
The Symphonies the first night were Schumann’s in 
E flat, and Mendelssohn’s “Italian.” For the rest, 
overtures to Struensee and “Men of Prometheus,” a 
clarinet Concerto by Weber, and operatic vocal se- 
lections by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and _ others. 
—Second concert: Spohr’s ‘ Weihe der Tone Sym- 
phony; overtures to J/eeresstille, &e. and Oberon; 
Violin Concerto in D by Mozart, played by Strauss ; 
singing by Mme. Harriers-Wippern and Mr. Santlcy. 
—Third concert: Schumann’s “ grandly gloomy 
overture” to Manfred; air from Mozart’s Seraglio, 
by Tietjens ; air from Gounod’s Faust, by Sig. Gar- 
doni; the Froica Symphony; Duet from Linda; 
air: “In diesen heil’gen Hallen ;” overture to Semi- 
ramide ; Mendelssohn’s G-minor Concerto (Arabella 
Goddard) ; air from Gluck’s Zphigenia; air from 
Semiramide ; March from Egmont. In the succecd- 
ing concert Alfred Jaell played Beethoven’s E-flat 
Concerto, and enthusiastically received. The Pas- 
toral Symphony, overtures to Freyschiitz, Gazza la- 
dra and Medea (Cherubini’s), airs from Mozart and 
Donizetti, by MIl. Ima de Murska and Sig. Mon- 
gini, filled out the programme. 


the middle. 


Crystat Pavace. Of the first summer concert 
in the great Handel Orchestra, the 7imes says : 


There were altogether nearly 1,000 executants, vo- 
cal and instrumental, so that it had the aspect of a 
Handel Festival en petit. The musie, too, was Han- 
del’s—the serenuta, entitled Acis and Galatea, upon 
which—although nearly a century and a half has 
elapsed since it was composed for the Duke of Chan- 
dos, at Canons—time has written “no wrinkle.” The 
principal singers were Signor Stagno—who, in con- 
sequence of the indisposition of Signor Gardoni, un- 
dertook the whole tenor part; Mile. Titiens—who 
sings the music of Galatea with a perfect comprehen- 
sion of its meaning, and was alike successful in 
“Hush, ye pretty warbling choir’ and “Heart the 
seat of soft delight ;” and Mr. Santley—a Polyphe- 
mus without equal, whose vigorons delivery of the 
giant’s characteristically overflowing love ditty, “O 
ruddier than the cherry,” called forth an “encore” 
from the vast audience, so emphatically expressed 
that it was impossible to disregard it. Herr Manns 
conducted with singular energy. 


The Sacrep Harmonic Society have given 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Athahe, 
with Mmes. Sherrington and Sainton and Messrs. 
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Sainton and Lyall—the latterin the place of Sims 
Reeves, who was ill: Afterwards Elijah, with Mme. 
Parepa, Mme. Sainton Dolby, Sims Reeves, Sainton, 
&e. ; 


Mownpay Porurar Concerts. As the season gets 
further advanced the Monday Popular Concerts no 
longer make their hebdomadal appearance,as they are 
wont to do in the winter and spring months, but peep 
forth occasionally only. The concert on Monday last 
was for the benefit of Signor Piatti, who may now be 
designated, happily, as one of the fixtures of the insti- 
tution. The great Italian virtuoso provided a splendid 
programme, which included Beethoven’s Quartet for 
strings, in C major, Op. 59, No. 3; Bach’s Prelude, 
Sarabande and Lourres, from Sonata in C, for vio- 
loncello alone ; Mozart’s Sonata, in A major, Op. 6, 
No. 2, for pianoforte solos ; Mendelssohn’s Sonata, 
in D, major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello ; 
“Air Vari¢,” for violin with pianoforte accompani- 
ment; and Haydn’s Quartet for strings in D major, 
No. 45. MM. Wieniawski, Wiener, H. Blagrove, 
and Paitti, were the executants, better than whom it 
would have been difticult, if not indeed impossible, to 
find. Both quartets were played to perfection, that 
of Beethoven’s showing the performers to greatest 
advantage, although the animated jina/e to that of 
Haydn never in our recollection was given with 
greater spirit, precision and force. Signor Piatti 
created a profound impression in the suite of pieces 
by Bach, his execution of which was nothing less 
than astonishing. The andience at the end recalled 
him enthusiastically. MM. Wieniawski, also made 
a great hit in Vieuxtemps’ “Air Varié,” and the last 
variation was encored in a tumult of applause. 

Mme. Arabella Goddard’s supreme delicacy and re- 
finement of style were of inestimable value in Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in A major, which the composer evi- 
dently wrote in one of those moods of abstraction 
when musie, like the dove, seemed to fall upon him 
from on high, and nothing was further from his 
thoughts than the earth and the sublunary doings. 

The performance of Mendelssohn’s Sonata by the 
illustrious twain. Mme. Arabella Goddard and 
Sig. Piatti were incomparable throughout, and crea- 
ted a prodigious effect. 

The singers were Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Julia 
Elton. Mr. Reeves sang the grand air from Elijah, 
“Tf with all vour hearts,” and “Adclaida”—certainly 
two of the grand tenor’s highest and most perfect 
achievements. 

The next concert—the last but one of the season— 
is announced to trke place on Monday, the 18th in- 
stant. This time both Schumann and Schubert are 
to be largely represented—the first by a quartet, the 
second by a trio. 


Paris. 


Orera. The correspondent of the Orchestra, June 


6, writes : 


“Zilda,” a two act work by MM. de St. Georges 
and Chivot, music by M. de Flotow, was given at 
the Opera Comique, on the 28th of May. The story 
is of the “Thousand and one Nights” class, and runs 
as follows. Zi/da is the wife of a merchant at Mos- 
soul, and comes to Bagdad to receive a thousand se- 
quins due her husband by an old physician. He is 
about to hand over the sum, when Zi/da lets fall her 
veil, and discloses such a lovely face that the old doc- 
tor falls in love with her, and refuses to pay off his 
debt unless she will grant him a rendezvous. A 
“cadi” passes by, and Zilda appeals to him for jus- 
tice ; but the “‘cadl’”’ becomes as ¢pris as the doctor, 
and imposes the same conditions. The Vizir to 
whom she next appeals, is a vieuz coureurs as well; 
he wants her to appoint a meeting, and she does not 
know what to do, nor how to get rid of her three ad- 
mirers. But the Caliph EHaroun-al-Raschid, who is 
out on one of his nightly “prowls”’ disguised asa der- 
vish, has heard the whole affair, and advises Zilda to 
assign a rendezvous to all three. All being arrang- 
ed the Doctor arrives first ; and the young wife feigns 
an attack of hysterics and beats him unmercifully. 
As for the Cadi, she forces him to dance ; and when 
the Vizir, who has sent a rich supper, arrives, he finds 
his place taken by a fierce looking Corsair (the Ca- 
liph in disguise), who forces him to wait at table. At 
last the Caliph throws off his false attire, and con- 
demns tha three “elders” to pay 3000 sequins each to 
Zilda, who returns home, as the Commader of the 
Faithful observes, without the slightest spot on her 
reputation.” 

M. de Flotow’s music,if not the most original in the 
world, is always graceful and carefully written. The 
present work has not the importance of ‘‘J/avta,” but 
still contains some numbers deserving praise. Among 
these are a charming pair of couplets, “Malgré les re- 





gards d'un jalour,” one of the prettiest melodies of 
the whole score; a song in B flat, for the Cadi; a 
well written trio in G; a Cheur de femmes at the be- 
ginning of Act II., the subject having already ap- 
peared in the overture: the hysterical scene; and 
the duet in which Zi/da forces the Cadi todance. A 
romance for the Vizir, and the Air du Bengali for 
Zilda also deserve mention. The piece was well put 
onthe stage, and the principal artists Mme. Cabel 
(Zilda), MM. Prilleux (The Doctor), Ste Foy (Le 
Cadi), Crosti (Le Vizir) and Bernard (Le Calife) 
were much applauded. There is some talk of re- 
mounting Mehul’s “Joseph” at this theatre, and an 
opera by Ambroise Thomas, % promised for next 
winter. 

At the Theatre Lyrique the performance of Nico- 
lai’s opera, “Les Joyenses Comméres de Windsor,” has 
been interrupted by the retreat of M. Du Wast. At 
the Opera we except the reprise of Meverbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte,” with Mile. Bloch as Fidés and Mme. 
Gueymard-Lauters as Berthe. 
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The Past Musical Year in Boston. 


Vv. CHAMBER MUSIC. 


In this department the concerts of the year 
have not been as numerous as last year, but the 
quality has averaged high and the selections have 
been mostly very choice. To begin with 

1. The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


They gave during the winter only four con- 
certs; but never with finer programmes, never 
with more care and spirit in the performance or 
more lively interest on the part of their audience. 
These were the works presented. 

Quintets (for strings): Mozart in E flat, No. 5. 
—Mendelssohn, in B flat, No. 2, Op. 87.—Schu- 
bert, in C, op. 163 (with two ’cellos).—Ruben- 
stein, in F, op. 59. 

Quintet (for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon—pianist, J. C. D. Parker), Beethoven. 

Quartets (strings): Beethoven, in A minor 
op. 132 (twice) ; in C, op. 59, No. 3.—Mendels- 
sobn in E flat, op. 44. 

Trio (piano, violin and ’cello): Beethoven, in 
D, op. 70 (Mrs. Frohock, Messrs. Schultze and 
Fries). 

Pianoforte pieces: Bach, Concerto in G minor, 
with Quintet accompaniment (B. J. Lang).— 
Mendelssohn, Caprices (do).—Mozart, Fantasia 
from piano Sonata in C minor, No. 1 (Hermann 
Daum).—Schumann, Adagio and Allegro, for 
piano and ’cello, op. 70, in A flat (Daum and 
Fries). 


2. Messrs. AUG. KrEIsSMANN, the tenor sing- 
er, and Hugo Lronuanp, pianist, gave five 
Soirées, in Chickering’s Hall, in November, De- 
cember and January. The piano-forte composi- 
tions were the following : 

BEETHOVEN : Sonata, op. 7 (twice) ; Sonata, 
op. 27, No. 2; Sonata Appassionata, op. 57. 

J. S. Bacu: Gavotte, from one of the “Eng- 
lish Suites” (twice); Allegrofrom a Suite An- 
glaise. First movement from Concerto in D mi- 
nor, (the string quartet accompaniments arrang- 
ed for a second piano) ; Gavotte in B minor. 

Cnorin:: Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 (twice); 
Scherzo, op. 20 (twice); Ballade, op. 52; Etude, 
op. 25, No. 1; Scherzo, op. 54 (E major); Etude 
from op.25: Andante spianato and Polonaise, op. 
53: Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1. 

Liszt: Song of R. Franz, transcribed (twice). 

ScuuMANN: Trio (piano, violin and ’cello), 





op. 63, (twice); last movement from Fantasie, 
op. 17. 
MeEnpeEtssonn: Caprice, op. 16, No 1, (2). 
ScuvuBert: Trio (piano, violin, &c.) op. 190. 
Songs, the following : 

Scnvunert: “Der Neugierige”; “Ungeduld”; 
“Am Meer”; “Aufenthalt”; “Der Erlkonig.” 

ScnuMann: “Waldesgespriich” (2) ; “Mond- 
nacht” (2); “Friihlingsnacht” (2); “Der Nuss- 
baum”: “Widmung” ; several from the “Dichter- 
liebe” cyclus. 

Rosert Franz: “Auf dem Meer”; “Liebehen 
ist da”; “Rastlose Liebe” (Goethe), twice; “Fiir 
Musik”; “Friihlingsgedriinge” ;_ “Willkommen 
mein Wuld”; “Erinnerung”; “O danke niebt” ; 
“Im Wald, im Wald” ; “Er ist gekommen” ; “Er 
ist’s’; “Stindchen”; “Die Harrende”; “Stille 
Sicherheit”; “Triibe wird’s”; ‘Sonnenunter- 
gang”; “Mailied” (Goethe) ; “Die Lotosblume”; 
“Das dunkelgriine Laub”; “Schlummerlied” 
(Tieck) ; “Im Frihling.” 

BEETHOVEN: Liederkries : 
Geliebte.” 

Mozart: Aria from the Seraglio: “O wie 
iingstlich” (with orchestral accompaniments ar- 
ranged for two pianos by Otto Drese)). 

Bac: Aria from a religious Cantata (accom- 


“An die ferne 


paniment arr. by R. Franz). 


3. Mr. Cart Rosa, who came to this country 
in Mr. Bateman’s concert troupe, with Mme. Pa- 
repa,had one chamber concert, complimentary to 
him on the part of the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion. The instrumental pieces were: 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata, in F, for violin and pi- 
ano; Kreutzer Sonata, do,—both by Messrs. 
Rosa and Dresel. 

Bacu: Chaconne for violin, with Mendels- 
sohn’s accompaniment (Rosa and Dresel). 

ScnuMANN: Phantasie-stiick, piano and violin; 
“Abendlied,” arr. for violin by Joachim. 

On that occasion Mr. Kreissmann sang the 
following songs by 

Franz: “Die Lotosblume” ; “Hor ich ein Vog- 
lein”: “Nachtgesang”; “Rastlose Liebe” ; “Will- 
kommen mein Wald.” 


4. We may add here various classical perform- 
ances by Cart Rosa, as well as piano pieces by 
Mr. DaANNREUTHER and Mr. LANG, in the Pa- 
REPA concerts, besides some of the vocal selec- 
tions of Mme. Parepa. 

Bacu: Chaconne for violin (twice) ; Fugue in 
D, from Well-tempered Clavichord.” 

Mozart: Sonata in B flat (violin and piano); 
Aria: “Non mi dir” from Don Juan. 

Haypn: Sonata duo in G; Airs from Creation 
(With verdure clad,” &c.). 

BEETHOVEN: Kreutzer Sonata; Aria: ‘Per 
pieta, (Mrs. Cary.) 

MenpDELssoun: Cappriccioso in B minor 
(Dannreuther) ; Prelude in E minor (Lang) ; 
Air: “Hear ye, Israel.” 

HanpeE.: “From mighty kings;” “If guiltless 
blood” (Susannah); “I know that my Redeem- 
er”; “Let the bright Seraphim.” 

Weber: Invitation to the Dance (twice); 
Scena from Freyschiitz\do.from Oberon(“Ocean”). 

ScarLtatti: Tlarpsichord Lesson (Dann- 
reuther). 

Cnorrn: Waltz in C sharp minor (Do.) &e. 

Sponr: Adagio for Violin. 

Ernst: “Elegie” (twice). 
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5. Wermann Dauw’s two Soirées. 

Mozart: Trioin E flat, op. 14, for piano, 
clarinet and viola. 

Beetnoven: Sonata in C, op. 2, No.3; Trio 
in 5 flat, op. 11, for piano, clarinet and ’cello. 

ScuuBertT: Song: “The Wanderer” (Miss 
tyan); Sacred Song, transcribed by Liszt. 

Hummer: Grand Septet in D minor. 

SCHUMANN: Quintet in E flat, op. 44, for 
piano, violins, &c.; Song: “Now say, my little 
birdie bright.” 

Weser: Rondo (“Perpetuum mobile”). 

FRANZ: Songs: “Out of my soul’s great sad- 
“Good 


ness”; “Forest birds”; “Darling is here”: 
night”; “Supplication”; “Now the shades are 


falling.” 

6. Miss Arice Dutton, in a Soirée in Octo- 
ber, played: 

BrEeruoveEN: Trio in C minor, Op. 1, No. 8; 
“Moonlight” Sonata. 

sacn: Prelude and Fugue in C sharp. 

MENDELSSOUN: Song without Words, in B 
minor, Book II; transcription of “Auf Fliigeln 
der Gesanges.” 

ScnuMANN: Notturno in F, op. 23. 

Cnopin : Impromptu in A flat. 


7. Mr. Ernst Perapo’s three concerts and 
private Matingée: 

saci: Concerto, for 3 pianos (Perabo, Dre- 
sel and Leonhard) ; Partita in B flat (six move- 
ments), twice. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata in FE flat, op. 27 (twice); 
Sonata in B flat, op. 106 (several movements) , 
Trio in B flat, op. 97; Sonata in F, for piano 
and violin (HH. Suck). 

Hummer: Grand Septet in D minor. 

ScunvsBert: Sonata, op. 53, in D major. 

Cuoprn: Rondo for two pianos, op. 73, 
(with Mr. Lang). 

BenNETT: Etude; Allegro grazioso; several 
of the “Diversions” for 4 hands, op. 17. 

KE. F. Ricater: Gondellicd. — BAnrGier: 
Suite; Scherzo, &¢c.—TuHaALpBere: Scherzo.—N. 
3URGMEULLER: Andante and Finale from Con- 


in C, 


certo. 

8. Mr. PArKEr’s Club of amateurs have sung 
some fine things in the concerts given to their 
friends during the season (each of which was re- 
peated) ; namely: 

LBacu: Choral: “Grant, Lord,” &e. 

ScuuMANN: New Year's Song (or Cantata) ; 
Song: “Der Nussbaum.”—FRrAnz : “Mailied.” 

ParkER: Part Song: “The West wind.” 

WavprMann: Offertorium (Lauda anima). 

MENDELSSOHN: 115th Psalm (Non nobis 
Domine) ; Ave Maria (tenor solo and chorus );; 
Part-songs: “Hunting Song” and “Song of the 
Lark.” 

GApDE: “Comala,” subject from Ossian, entire. 

IIumMet: Benedictus; Agnus Dei. 

Scuvupvert: Miriam’s Song of Triumph, (So- 
prano solo and chorus). 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet from Fidelio. 

And here must end our resumé of the good mu- 
sic sung or played publicly in Boston during the 
past year. The list is by no means carefully 
complete, but it makes a good tide-mark to show 
how greatly the taste of audiences has improved, 
and (considering how few have been the miscel- 
laneous, the operatic, ballad concerts, &c., com- 
pared with those above enumerated), it shows 
how much higher are the kinds of music now re- 
quired to win the public confidence. 














Music at Harvarp. We had not room in our 
last to speak of the three subscription concerts given 
lately under the shades of our old University, in Ap- 
pleton Chapel, under the direction of Mr. J. K. 
Parne, who is organist and musical instructor there ; 
yet they were occasions ef too much interest to go 
unrecorded. The object was to raise funds to reim- 
burse Mr. Paine and others who had at their own ex- 
pense had important repairs and additions made to 
the college organ; and the response was liberal, 
though it will perhaps require further concerts in the 
autumn to fully meet the outlay; if so, the music- 
lovers of Cambridge, and not a few of Boston also, 
will be only too glad in view of a revival of such 
pleasant hours. The company was large, although 
it by no means filled the Chapel, and of the most re- 
fined character. The music consisted of Organ per- 
formances by Mr. Paine, and vocal selections by an 
amateur choir or club of Cambridge ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who have been practising good things during 
the past scason under his direction, aided by a couple 
of excellent solo singers from Boston—Mrs_ G1r- 
Ber, soprano, and Mr. G. H. Powers, basso. 

There was only one drawback to the general charm 
of the music; and that was accidental and of a char- 
acter which must have been very annoying to Mr. 
Paine, while it offered the most palpable illustration 
to the audience of the necessity which called the con- 
certs into being. The work upon the organ was not 
quite completed ; the concerts had to be given some- 
what prematurely in view of the approaching close 
of the academic term; and, though the instrument 
had gained mneh in power and efficiency and was in 
many portions highly satisfactory, yet accidents from 
time to time oceurred, which balked the organist's 
best intentions, and which no artist’s skill could 
remedy. For instance, the great lungs repeatedly 
gave out before he was able to go uninterruptedly and 
grandly through with the famous Bach Toccatain F; 
one or two pieces had to be omitted altogether and 
others substituted, while others were disturbed by the 
rattling of the mechanism in certain stops, especially 
in accompaniment. In spite of all this there was a 
great deal which a cultivated taste could enjoy in all 
the concerts ; the taste, the high tone which pervad- 
ed ths programmes and the whole design, was in it- 
self a source of pleasure, more than compensating for 
some short-comings in the execution. 

The first concert, on Saturday afternoon, June 9, 
opened with Bach's Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
—perhaps the greatest of Bach’s works in that kind, 
which was fortunate as well as skilful in the render- 
ing. Then the choir (some sixteen voices) sang the 
Lacrymosa and the Sanctus from Mozart’s Requiem, 
followed by the quartet > Denedictus from the same ; 
—all rich and clear in tone, well blended, tastefully 
accompanied upon the organ. Next came the An- 
dante and Allegretto from Mendelssohn’s Organ So- 
nata in B flat. Hauptman’s (who now holds old 
Bach’s place of Cantor in the Thomas Kirche at 
Leipzig) Salve Regina, a beautiful piece of clear, 
smooth, learned and expressive harmony, was well 
sung by the choir and gave real pleasure. Next an 
Organ Sonata in E minor, by Ritter; and then, what 
was most enjoyed by the most, five pieces from the 
Tanda Sion of Mendelssohn. The soprano solos, 
Sit laus plena and Caro cibus were given with rare 
truth and beauty ; and we know not where else in the 
country to look for a tenor of such pure, refined, ex- 
pressive quality, of good power and compass, con- 
trolled by true, chaste musical feeling, as that which 
lent such charm to the quartet, and which belongs to 
a young gentleman of the present graduating class, 
Properly nursed and developed, it would be invalua- 
ble in oratorio and other higher uses. The Toccata 
in F, as we have said, was grand when it at length 
was allowed full career. 

Monday Eve, June\8. The second concert had 
for vocal pieces: Mozart’s perfect, only too short, 
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Ave verum chorus ; the bass aria from St. Paul, “O 
God, have mercy,” admirably sung by Mr. Powers ; 
the bright, inspiriting “trumpet” chorus from Samson, 
made as effective as it well could be with few 
voices (the room, however, gave them great sonority), 
Cherubini’s Ave Maria, nicely sung by*Mrs. Gilbert; 
and selections from Mendelssohn’s unfinished orato- 
rio Christus. The last were very impressive, includ- 
ing the Trio for a tenor and two bass voices, the rich 
and mournful chorus: “Daughters of Zion,” and a 
Choral.—The Organ pieces were: the other great 
Toccata of Bach, that in D minor; a beautiful Cho- 
ral Vorspiel (or Choral sung line by line, intermit- 
tently, on a prominent reed stop, with figurative, po- 
etic prelude accompaniment and variation upon 
blended softer stops) ; and three pieces of the organ- 
ist’s own composition : an Andante with variations, 
musician-like, of rather a tamely respectable old cut, 
—a “Caprice,” something like a song without words, 
captivating by its grace and freedom, and somewhat 
original,—and that Fantasia and Fugue in E minor, 
in which Mr. Paine seems to us to have most success- 
fully studied and wrought, though of course at a dis- 
tance, in the spirit of his great master, the master of 


sO 


all true organists. 

Wednesday Eve, June 20. This was the rarest of 
the three programmes. The great novelty was the 
selections from Bach’s Passion music (according to 
St. Matthew). These were a Contralto Solo: “O 
Father, hear,” a bass solo: “Give me back my dear- 
est Savior,” and the double chorus (the finale of the 
work) “We bow us down.” The last suffered the 
least in the rendering and was indeed deeply impres- 
sive. The solos suffered by the refractory humor of 
the organ in the stops called in play for the exquisite 
prelndes and accompaniments, which in any case re- 
quire separate orchestral instruments to make their 
meaning and their beauty fully palpable. Besides, 
the best of our singers are as yet too slightly initiated 
into the peculiar form and spirit of Bach’s melody, to 
render it with ease and full expression. Butall hon- 
or to the singers and to Mr. Paine for this beginning 
in a direction, which it behoves our great choral soci- 
eties to enter and pursue, at the cost of whatsoever 
cost of rehearsal and patient putting up with failures, 
until they reach the crown of fair success. 

The selections from Cherubini’s Requiem (Jntroit, 
Graduel and Sanctus), were also a novelty—all but the 
Sanctus, which was sung at the Harvard ‘‘Commem- 
oration” last July, and highly edifying. And again, 
a third novelty, in the shape of three selections from 
a Mass in TD, by Mr. Paine, which he has lately fin- 
ished with great care and has now in press. The 
chorus: Confitcor a part of the Credo, impressed us as 
learned, ingenious in treatment, both of voice parts 
and accompaniment, and full of strong religious con- 
fidence in tone,—free from what is commonplace, or 
dry, or feebly sentimental,—churehlike and not ope- 


ratic. The Quoniam, a tenor solo, has some rather 


; original phrases, while the whole melody is developed 


and sustained with so much grace and freedom, and 
was so beautifully sung, that it had to be repeated. 
We were most struck, however, by the power and 
beauty of the Dona Nobis, which the composer has 
treated gravely, and not in that light, almost playful 
operatic style in which so many Masses, those of 
Haydn and Mozart included, have indulged. The 
individuality of style was also marked. We would 
not, however, presume to judge this music on this 
single hearing ; but it has increased cur desire to 
hear the Mass brought out some day entire with or- 
chestra. 

The concert opened and closed with a Prelude in 
E-flat major and the Fugue in G minor by Bach, 
both very. noble works,—the Jatter grown familiar 
now to those who often hear the great Organ of the 
Boston Music Hull. Mr. Paine also played ex- 
tracts from Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas, and would 
have played an Andante by Mozart, had the tempo- 
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rary rig of the instrument held out; as it was, anoth- 
er tenor solo, by the same sweet voice, one of the 
sacred airs of Beethoven with the text Agnus Lei 
put to it, proved extremely acceptable to the audi- 
ence in its place. 





ER Fest at Providence, on 
seems to have been 





Tre German SaEn 
the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th ult., 
musically and socially a real success, in spite of ter- 
rific midsummer heat and remarkable apathy on the 
part of the Rhode-Islanders ; for the audience at 
each of the concerts was far too small to remunerate 
the Providence Liederkranz for the great expense at 
which they, as.sponsors of the Festival, and guests 
to all the singing hundreds, had arranged the whole 
affair upon so generous a scale. To our great regret 
we were unable to be present as we had intended ; we 
ean only glean from various sources some notion of 
what was done ; and that too must be brief and par- 
tial ; perhaps we shall be able to present a fuller ac- 
count in our next. 

Of course there was the usual amount of recep- 
tions, processions, banners, wreaths, arches, musical 
and Vaterland mottoes, speeches (by Gov. Burnside, 
by Dr. Gottschalk, president of the Fest, &e., &c.,) 
and all Providence, outwardly at least, was alive and 
gay and resonant with song and shout, and flowing 
with streams from the ever full horn of Gambrinus. 
There were some 600 singers. New York sent 11 
societies; Philadelphia, one; Newark, N. J., two; 
Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Westfield, Hartford, 
Williamsburg, one each; and Providence was repre- 
sented by its Orpheus Club (names most American), 
besides the giver of the feast, the Liederkranz. The 
vocal directors were, Herr Agricol Paur, of New 
York, and Herr Eugene Henri, of Proyidence. Carl 
Zerrahn conducted the orchestra of some 50 perform- 
ers, mostly from Boston. This was the first pro- 
gramme (Tuesday evening, 26th) — 

1. Overture, Leonora, in C, No. 8, Beethoven. 
2. A Mighty Fortress is Our tae Luther, arranged 
by Fincke, grand chorus and orchestra. 3. Wachet 
Auf, Sangerbund, Philadelphia, Hencken. 4. Union 
Song, grand double chorus, H. Marschner. 5. Chorus 
from the Pilgrimage of the Rose, R. Schumann, by 
the Orpheus of Boston. 6. The Free Sword, grand 
chorus with orchestra, C. Schuppert. Part 2: 1. 
Overture, characteristic, Carl Bergmann. 2. Nach- 
thelle, chorus, with tenor solo and eee Fr. 
Schubert, by the Liederkranz, New York. The 
Singers’ Greeting, grand chorus and Fes ‘7. G. 
Mueller. 4. a..How Can I Leave. Thee. b. Fro- 
zen Flowers, by the Arion, N. Y., Silcher. 5. 
Hymns, Jubilant Creation, I. Bohr, Grand chorus 
and orchestra. 

The orchestral pieces, if we may trust the 77i- 
bune’s correspondent, were executed to perfection ; 
and the choruses and part-songs by single Clubs are 
highly praised, especially those sung by the Phila- 
delphia Liederkranz, and the Arion of New York. 

The Matinee at 2 P. M., on Wednesday, was the 
chief occasion for instrumental music, but the vocal 
parts were also interesting ; this is the programme: 

Part I.—1. Overture Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn. 2. Am Meeresstrande, solo quartet 
Th. Eisfield ; Hartford Quartet Club. 3. Baritone 
Solo, Mr. Steins, of the Liederkranz, N. YY. 4. An- 
dante, 5th Symphony, Beethoven, Farewell, Or- 
pheus Club, Providence, Otto. Andante, and 
Finale, Symphony in C, Schubert. 

Part IL—1. Les Preludes, F. Liszt. 2. Solo 
Tannhauser, Wagner; by Mr. Schraubstaedter, Or- 
pheus, Boston. 3. Wandering, solo quartet, Kreutzer, 
Liederkranz, N.Y. 4. Andante from the Jupiter 
Symphony, Mozart. The Water Lily, by the 
Orpheus, Boston, Fr. Abt. 6. Concert Overture in 
A, Jul. Rietz. 

That time the Liederkranz Quartet, cf New York, 
and the Orpheus, of Boston, won the vocal honors. 

The third and last concert followed in the evening. 
It was almost wholly vocal,—a competition between 
the several societies, each limited to one part-song, 
the only prize being the verdict of the public. 


6. 


Parr I.—1. Overture, Tannhauser, Wagner. 2. 


‘in the article of voices 





Love and Mercy, by the Saengerbund of Philadel- 
phia, Fr. Orto. 3. Wandering at Nig hy 
Frohsiun of Worcester, Mass., Fr. Abt. 4. Frah- 
lingsnahen, by the Mozart Verein, New York, Kreut- 
zer. 5. Soldier’s Love, by the Erato, New York, L. 
Schroeder. 6. Zwiegesang, by the Quartet Club of 
Hartford, Ct., Dudley Buek of Hartford. 7. Good 
Night, by the Eiutracht of Newark, N. J, Fr. 
Abt. 

Part IL.—1. Overture, Oberon, 
2. Denteches Volkslied, by the Arion Society of 
New York., 3. Dem Vaterlande, by the Ten- 
tonia of New York, Meverheer. 4. Waldabend- 
scheiu, by the Liederkranz of New York, Fr. Abt. 
5. Reitarlied, hy the Orpheus of Boston, Mass., Fr. 
Liszt. 6. Kuhe, by the Jungen Mannerchor of New 
York, Fr. Abt. 7. Andie Freade by the Beethoven 
Mannerchor of New York, Greger. 8&. Wanderers 
Nachtlied, by the Sociale Mannerehor of New York, 
Leuz. 9. Hymnus, God is the Lord, by the Colonia 
Mannerchor of New York, Berner. 10. Orchestral 
(Der Fakeltanz), Meyerheer. 

We have not heard of any formal verdict of supe- 
Here is what the 7rilune says of the 


rt 
The 


C. M. Weber. 


riority. sing- 
ing: 

The Philadelphia Saengerbund opened the concert 
—a position which would have been fatal to a socie- 
ty of lower standing. They choose Otto’s piece, Love 
and Mercy, a very elaborate and difficult, but beauti- 
ful composition, abounding in modulations sudden 
and delicate, and frequent changes of tempo. From 
some reason or other, the voices were not as well un- 
der control as usual. In the commencement the in- 
tonation was a little untrue. This, however, disap- 
peared when the piece was well under way. The 
points of excellence which the performance of this 
society displayed were decision and promptitude, 
just expression and enunciation, firmness in all the 
modulations, the grace of the portamento and the 
sharpness of the staccato. All these points were dis- 
played in this piece, which concluded with a very 
complicated Fugue, which was clearly and powerful- 
ly interpreted. ‘This piece gained an unanimous en- 
core. Taking into consideration the work perform- 
ed, which was of the highest character in the pro- 
gramme, and the perfection, and making allowance 
for certain vocal inequalities which must be attribut- 
ed to unavoidable circumstance: we consider the 
Saengerbund of Philadelphia the most thoroughly in- 
structed and competent singing society of all who 
performed at the Prov idence Saengerfest. 

The Frohsinn Society of Worcester is very weak 
Their singing was fair, but 
the voices, especially the tenors, were weak and in- 
harmonious. 

The Mozart-Verein of N.Y. sang very beautifully ; 
the pianissimos and the crescendos were finely given. 
The tenor voices are good in passages of power, but 
they are apt to partially break in the medium power, 
Still they must rank among the first class. They 
gained ahearty encore, which called out the Fest- 
President, who stated that no more encores would be 
allowed, in consequence of the length of the pro- 
gramme. 

The Erato Society of N. Y. distinguished itself 
greatly. The conductor, who is also the solo tenor, 
has a fine and extensive voice, and sang with 
much taste and expression, and was supported by 
the Society with such skillful and careful coloring, 
that at the close of the selection the applause came 
down like a roar of thunder 
The Quartet Club of Hartford sang very tasteful- 

and merited the warm applause they receiv- 


so 


ed. 

The Eintracht Society of Newark, N. J., stands 
high among the first-class sovicties, It has the best 
tenor voices of all the Societies, although we must 
remark that it had, on this occasion, the invaluable 
vocal assistance of the talented leader of the Erato, 
above alluded to. Their performances were admi- 
rable throughout, being distinguished by fine taste, 
color and smoothess. 

The Arion Society of New York sang magnificent- 
ly, fully sustaining the brilliant reputation it so hon- 
orably won, displaying all those artistic excellencies 
which belong to the first among the first-class socie- 
ties. The Arion Society has but one or two equals, 
and may be justly proud of the high excellence which 
it has attained by intelligent practice. The applause 
which followed this performance was deafening and 
long continued. 

The Teutonia Mannerchor of N. Y. is a well-drill- 
ed society, and displays germs of excellence, which, 
if cultivated, will soon place it among the first-class 
singing societies. ‘They must, howev er, strengthen 
their tenors. 

The Leiderkranz of N.Y. created a perfect furore, 
by their singing of an admirable composition written 
for them by” Abt, who is an honorary member of the 


] 
| 


given in Paris during the 





tuken the 
s ont their 


The composer seems to have 
foe the work bring 
} 


Society. 
measure of the singers, 
best and Phe subject is beautiful 
and the alternate measures of solo for tenor and bari- 
tone, beautifully sung by Mr. William Steinway and 
Mr. Steins, were wonderfully telling. The Leider- 
kranz like the Arion, displayed all the artistic requi- 
sites of a first-class society, foremost in the ranks, 
and executed the work without blemish. The ap- 
plause which followed was unanimous and deafening, 
and continued on so persistently, that the Leider- 
kranz re-appeared and sang as finely as before. We 
think they should have abided by the rule established 
in common faith, with the societies which preceded 





strongest points. 


them, and who had won like honor, without accept- 
ing it. Under the circumstances the encore replied 


to counts no more than the encore received and not 
responded to in obedience to a rule laid down. 

The Orpheus, of Boston, sangadmirabiy in all re- 
spects, saving thatthe modulations were somewhat 
wavering and uncertain. It is a competent and ex- 
cellent Society, and ranks in the first class. A weed- 
ing out of some of the poor voices would much ad- 
vantage this Society. 

The Jungen Mannerchor of New York are well 
trained, and sane well, but there are some bad 
voices among the members, the baritones especial- 
ly, which refuse to harmonize, and should be exclud- 
ed. 

The Social Mannerchor of New York sang the 
Wanderers’ Nachtlied by Leuz, in a very masterly 
manner. ‘The voices are all good, the tenors espec- 
ially. This is a first-class Society. 

The Beethoven Mannerchor of New York exhibits 
excellent training, and sang effectively and well. The 
first bassos were a little untrue in intonation, and de- 
tracted somewhat from the otherwise highly eredita- 
ble performances. 

The Colonia Mannerchor of New York selected a 
piece which was certainly bevond their executive 
power. Their training in certain respects has been 
good, but more care should be taken to insure true 
intonation, and more judgment shown in the accep- 
tance of voices. 


Tne Orpnevs Musicat Society held its semi- 
annual meeting on After 
unanimously re-clecting the old board of officers for 


Tuesday evening last. 


another year, and transacting other business, among 
which was the adoption of a new constitution, adapt- 
ed to the wants of this now large organization, the 
Carl Zer- 
rahn, with a handsomely bound set of the Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven, in score, Breitkopf and Wirtel’s 
This testimonial was in recognition of 


society, presented its musical director, 


new edition. 
his eminent services as director, during the last mu- 
No more 
been made to one wlio has been for vears the condue- 
Mr. Zerrahn re- 
sponded in a modest manner, appreciating most high- 
ly this token of confidence and esteem. 


sical season. appropriate gift could have 


tor of our best orchestral concerts. 


A contemporary states that botanical nomencla- 
ture is to be enriched with the name of Mlle. Ara- 
bella Goddard—that a Hower is to be ealled after 
her. We understand the practice will be amplitied, 
as many other artists will also supply _hortic ulture 
with designations. The Sinsreevicnsia is to be the 
title of a very rare exotic, while an 
plants will henceforth be known as the 
sch ille Tracie. 


Madeline- 


Two hundred and sixty-nine concerts have been 
past winter season, as a 
—37 at the Ceonserva- 


patient statist has reckoned : 
72 at the Salle Herz, 


toire and Cirque Napeléon, 

85 atthe Salle Pleyel, 51 at the Salle Erard, and 
the rest in miscellaneous salons. The Rerue et Ga- 
zette Musicale recommends these figures to those ar- 
tists who complain of the scanty notices given them 
by the journals. 


Like Felicien David, Bottesini has met with great 
applause in his Russian tour, magnificent eulogies, 
and very little money. His retreat from Moscow 
has therefore been precipitated, and he is now in 
Trieste. 

The “Africaine”’ is going to Stockholm. A 
young lady named Jigné Hobbe is studying in Paris 
the Se/ika, for its representation in the Swedish capi- 
tal. Freeken Jigné Hobbe is said to be one of the 
best singers in Sweden. 


entire order of 
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“A ¥ew Facts concerning the Grand Opera in 
Paris, and the Salaries of the Artists,” is the title of 
a recent article in the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 
As it contains several facts not generally known, we 
condense it for the information of our readers. 


The first managers of this famous art-institute were 
the Abbé Perrin and Cambert, the composer, associ- 
ated with a certain Marquis Sourdéac, who, from 
love of the occupation was—the machinist. At the 
end of a twelvemonth, during which the managers 
cleared 120,000 francs, the management was taken 
trom them and given to Lulli, the Musical Director 
to Louis XIV. Lulli did quite as well as his prede- 
cessors, for he made a fortune of 800,000 franes in fif- 
teen vears. He was succeeded by his son-in law, 
Francine, who leased out the speculation to several 
capitalists, from whom he afterwards took it back. 
By the king’s command, the Dauphin’s Master of the 
Horse was received into partnership with him in the 
year 1698, But the new-comer ruined him. The 
enterprise again passed into the hands of capitalists ; 
was again resumed by Francine; was then carried 
on by a farmer of the customs, who was ruined, and 
then once more reverted to Francine, who was again 
unable to retain it. The king, who had himself hith- 
erto been the principal director of his musical amuse- 
ments, was so little edificd by these continual changes, 
that he entrusted the management to the Chamber- 
lain of the Palace, Matters then became involved in 
good earnest. The Due d’Antin, brother of the Mar- 
quise de Montespan, was appointed stage-manager, 
but soon resigned the post In 1728, a composer of 
the name of Destouches obtained the management, 
and disposed of it for the sum of 300,000 francs, to a 
M. Gruer, who was granted the patent for thirty 
years. He was, however, deprived of it by a peremp- 
tory resolation of the Council of State, and his pre- 
vious partners, the Count Saint-Gilles and the Pres. 
ident Lebeuf, became his successors, but after the 
lapse of ten months, were sent into banishment’ In 
1732, Prince Cavignon was Head Royal Inspector ; 
in 1733, Captain de Thuret obtained Gruer’s patent, 
and in cleven years was ruined in health and fortune. 
In 1744, Berger entered upon the management with 
the same result. Nextecame a M. Tréfontaine who, 
in sixteen months, left the manager’s room for the 
Bastille. By Royal command, the Municipality now 
undertook the management—fresh troubles. In the 
year 1778, the Grand Opera received for the first 
time asubvention of 80,000 franes, an enormous sum 
for the period, yet, after a twelvemonth’s trial, the 
manager, De Vismis, would not retain the office. In 
1780, Louis XVI. again leased out the theatre to the 
Municipality, and Berton, the composer, became 
manager. In 1790, the Municipality again under- 
took the burden, and, in 1992, Francceur obtained the 
patent for thirty years. He was, however, deposed 
no later than in 1793, and replaced by a committee 
consisting of the most violent sans‘culottes. Danton, 
Hebert, Henrion, ete., were now to be met behind the 
scenes once frequented by crowds of elegant gentle- 
men, One evening, after Lainez, the singer had 
sung a patriotic ode, a man, who had been talking 
upon the stage to the above chiefs of the Revolution 
wentup to him and said good-humoredly : “Citizen, 
your ode is worth nothing. I know you did not 
write it, but I advise vou, for the future, before offer- 
ing the Nation such stupid trash, to show it to me; 
T will act as censor.” “Yes’” observed one of the 
choristers present, “and our good-natured censor 
knows all about slashing and cutting.” Lainez af- 
terwards learned that his eritie was) the Executioner 
of Paris, who spent his spare time at the Opera. The 
afrighted artist then perceived the hidden meaning 
of the chorister’s words, 

After the Reign of Terror, a manager was again 
appointed. During the Consulate, the Grand Opera 
was placed under the supervision of the Prefect of the 
Palace. In 1807, the High Chamberlain was direct- 
or of the Theatres, and Picard manager, which he 
continued under Louis XVIIL. also. In 1821, Ha- 
beneck was manager under the Chief Intendant and 
Minister of the Royal Household, Count de Blacas. 
After the Revolution of July, the Opera was made a 
yrivate undertaking, and M. Véron became manager. 
Vn 1835, he gave up his place to M. Duponcliel, and 
reticed a millionaire. (It was during his manage- 
ment that Robert le Diable and Les Huguenots were 
produced). After Duponchel came, in 1840, Leon 
Pillet, who, in seven years, contracted debts to the 
amount of 513,000 franes. Duponchel then again 
undertook the managoment with M. Nestor Roque- 
plan. The latter remained as sole manager after the 
events of 1848. 

On the establishment of the Empire, the Opera was 
once more placed under the control of the Minister 
of the Imperial Household. The last three “Imperi- 
al” managers have been: 1854, M. Crosnier ; 1856, 








M. Alphonse Royer ; and 1862, M. Perrin, who is 
now the first private manager. Previously to 1789, 
the salaries of the principal singers «mounted to 
9000 franes, and those of the dancers to 7000; during 
the Revolution, they amounted to 20,000 and 15,000 
with certain state grants. Before 1789, a  figurante 
received 700 frances, and during the Consulate, 1,500. 
In the time of Louis X VI., the orchestra cost 46,000 
francs, and in that of Napoleon I, 132,000. At the 
present day, the first singers cost annually sums of 
60,000, 80,000, 120,000 or 150,000 francs each. The 
other expenses, amounting before 1789 to a few hun- 
dred thousand franes, and during the first Empire to 
a million and a half, have now risen to four millions. 
The Musical Institute of Florence offers for the 
best orchestral overture a prize amounting to $20. 
A new opera, entitled “Astorga” has been given at 
Stuttgart. It is by Abert, and is highly spoken of. 
War and the rumors of war have caused the ad- 
journment of the Coburg and the Hanover festivals. 
Félicien David is spoken of as likely to obtain the 
next vacant membership of the Institute, Paris. 


The maestro Pacini is writing for the San Carlo, 
Naples, an opera which will be called “Za Streghe di 
Hof bau.” 


The artists largely employed in the Dusseldorff 
Festival have in large numbers been called off for the 
conscript. 

The next three act opera which Offenbach will 
produce in the winter is to be named “Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid.”’ 


La France Musicale \ets in some light on Shakes- 
peare which is calculated to dazzle his English ad- 
mirers. ‘Treating of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives,” the 
critic says, ‘A descendant of sir John Falstaff, the 
brave companion of Talbot, the hardy captain who 
fought so well at Agincourt and the siege of Orleans, 
had the misfortune to insult Shakespeare: Shakes- 
peare has made of sir Falstaff a type of vaunting cow- 
ardice. Posterity has effaced history ; she has put in 
its place a phantasy of grand dramaturgy.” Our 
readers will learn for the first time, and probably with 
some astonishment that rare Jack Falstaff and Sir 
John Fastolfe were identical, and that Shakespeare’s 
creation was caused by an “insult.”” We had some 
vague idea that the prototype of Falstaff was named 
Oldcastle. But the France Musicale critic—especial- 
ly a critic who can talk learnedly of “Mme. Ford, 
Mme. Page, Fenton and Miss Anna,” must know 
best. 

The last of the illustrious Hungarian family who 
have maintained at their own expense an orchestra 
and choir of singers—Paul Esterhazy—has died at 
Ratisbon. Hummel was at one time his Kapellmeis- 
ter, as Haydn was Kapellmeister to his father. 

The Semaine Musicale having questioned the vote 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts, in favor of Gon- 
nod over Felicien David, the France Musicale defends 
him. The Semaine maintains that David had the 
right af preference on the ground of priority of age. 
The France replies that if he Felicien David, is hap- 
py in being 55, M. Gounod is no infant at 48 ; neith- 
er is the Institut an Hotel des Invalides. 

There are in the whole of Europe. 1,480 theatres ; 
of these there are 337 in France; 168 in Spain; 159 
in England ; 152 in Austria; 115 in Germany ; 76 in 
Prussia; 44 in Russia; 34 in Belginm ; 23 iw Hol- 
land; 20 in Switzerland ; 10 in Sweden; 8 in Nor- 
way ; 16 in Portugal ; 10 in Denmark ; 4 in Greece; 
4 in Turkey; 4 in Roumania; and Lin Servia. In 
Italy there is one theatre for every 75,000 of the in- 
habitants. 

Moscheles has been feted at Leipsie by a musical 
performance of his works. The veteran pianist im- 
provised a fantasia with great spirit and success. 
Since the death of Czerny, Moscheles is among the 
few living artists personally acquainted with Bectho- 
ven. The reminiscences of this pianist and compo- 
ser, of Vienna, London, and Leipsic, would form an 
interesting publication. His performanzes in London 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas have never been surpassed, if 
equalled, for their traditional tempo and character. 
Since the period when Moscheles left London, the 
taste for Chamber Music has spread far and wide. 
Moscheles did much in his time to improve English 
taste, and his Concertos are even now too good and 
interesting to be neglected.— Orchestra. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


a Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Les Harmoniennes. Concone. 3 female voices. 40 


Behold the storm. (Voici l’orage). 

This capital set of trios is so admirably adapted for 
all kinds of ladies’ classes in seminaries and elsewhere, 
that a teacher, after one, must necessarily use anoth- 
er. They are quite melodious, thoroughly made, and 
are quite easy. Concone has managed to make the 
part of the third voice, which is not usually a popular 
one. quite pretty. as well as easy, and the whole of 
this ‘‘storm trio” fits well in a programme. 

T’ll say good night. Song. F. Wilmarth. 30 

A sort of serenade, or end of a serenade, containing 
a pleasing ‘*good night’ chorus. 

Far from home. Song. F, Wilmarth. 

Excellent for the far away one to sing, and com- 
mended to all exiles from home, 

Etta Moore. Song. F. Wilmarth. 

One more to join the great company of musical he- 
roines, who never really were, and have now, (alas,) 
left us forever. But their sad fate is a very touching 
subject to sing about, and this bids fair to be one of 
the favorite ballads. 

Wherever I wander, I’m never alone.Z. V. Crosby. 

A good song. and has been brought out before the 
audiences of Mr. C.’s concerts. 


Instrumental. 


L’ Etoile du Nord. (Revue melodique). 4 hands. 
Beyer. 75 
A sparkling resume of the airs of Meyerbeer’s bril- 
liant opera, which contains a large number of taking 
pieces, and bright bits of melody. 
Piano piece, No. 3. Op. 23. Bargiel. 
Tn sextuple measure, the second and fifth strokes, 
throughout, with the left hand. 1n this simple form 
is included a great variety, and the whole is very 
pretty and suggestive, and a little different from any 
thing else. If you wlsh something strangely pretty, 
buy these pieces. 
Petitionen waltzes. Op. 153. Strauss. 
Very brilliant and Strauss-like, throughout, and of 
a style just now very popular. 
Immortellen waltz. (Rustic pictures). Baumbach. 
Another excellent instructive piece of the above se- 
ries. 
Harp on the tree. Romance for piano. 
E. Hoffman. 
Mr Hoffman, in a very elegant manner, reproduces 
in music, thoughts suggested by the sighing of the 
breeze past the strings of a harp, suspended on a tree. 
There is a harmonious succession of chords, garnish - 
ed with a fret-work of arpeggios, runs, trills and all 
sorts of graceful turns, which are quite a sight to see, 
somewhat difficult to play, but very agreeable to the 
listener's ear. 


Books. 


Tne OrGaAnist’s Portrotio. A series of Vol- 
untaries, selected from the works of Ancient 
and Modern Composers. EZ. F. Rimbault.$4.00 

One of the most pleasing books ever prepared for 
the organ ; meaning by that, of course, no superiori- 
ty to the great works of the great masters, But this 
is selected, with a very good judgment, from those 
masters, and is very skilfully adapted to the capacity 
of common organists, and the average taste of congre- 
gations. Most of the pieces have marked and striking 
melodies. Music is selected from Rinck, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Weber, 
Hummel, Hesse, Andre, Gluthman, Dussek, and oth- 


ers. ; 
These voluntaries are for Reed, as well as Pipe Or- 
gans. 





Music By Matt.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















